quipped, and the two of them are a dynamic, interactional system in which iceds and behaviors are intermeshed and adjusted over time (Schaffer, 977).
The human infant is fundamentally predisposed to be social. The envi-onment to which infants have had to adapt has been primarily social for millennia. The more complex nonhuman primates also are highly social and lanifest a strong bond between mother and infant. The infant comes equipped nth behavior patterns to begin social learning. How caretakers respond to nd guide these social propensities affects immediate and long-term social djustment processes (Richards, 1974).
Loles of the Family
n modern times, the fundamental human propensity for attachment is xpressed in a largely unprecedented sociotechnical context. In advanced idustrial societies, especially those characterized by high geographic mo-ility, the family is often so scattered that relations among its members are hanged and attenuated. The nuclear family is no longer the basic unit of reduction. Family control of government is minimized. The mass media nter intimately into family life. Schools have taken over some family re-ponsibilities for preparing the young for future adaptation. Moreover, such 'reparation is less predictable than it was in traditional societies.
Yet the family survives. It retains responsibility for some of its traditional unctions: reproduction, much of childrearing, maintenance of lifelong ties, nd mediation of stressful experiences. In some ways, these tasks are made asier by modern science and technology; in other ways, they are more ifficult, as seen in the ambiguity fostered by rapid change and the separation iduced by geographic mobility (Bane, 1976). In much of the United States, eople move frequently, are involved in many organizations, and live in irge population centers. This provides ample opportunity for superficial ontact but often makes it harder to establish a deep relationship that wolves all aspects of the person over time, including, for instance, the lemories of long-shared experiences or a sense of loyalty to an institution.
Since the industrial revolution, there has been a drastic reduction in the umber of children per family, as well as in the number of extended family icmbers per household. The small, mobile nuclear family with ties to absent datives has come to be the dominant mode, and even this now is changing arther with growing divorce rates and single-parent households.
Almost every month brings new statistics on changing patterns of family fe in America (Levitan and Belous, 1981). Divorce rates continue to climb, damage is postponed, if not rejected. Fertility rates continue to decline, lore children are raised only by their mothers, who are either divorcedically is soealth Services in Primary Care Settings: Report of a Conference, April 2-3, 1979 (Parron, D. L., and Solomon, F., eds.) Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1980b, DHHS Publ. No. (ADM) 80-995, pp. 151-167.
